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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, April, 1892. 

THE CYNEWULF QUESTION 
FROM A METRICAL POINT OF VIEW. 

Before presenting the results of my study of 
the longer poems of the Cynewulf cycle, it may 
be well to review in brief the course of previous 
investigation. I shall treat the subject only 
in its main outlines ; for there is a complete 
bibliography of all but the latest work in 
Wlilker's 'Grundriss.' 

In 1840 John Kemble discovered the inter- 
pretation of the runic acrostic in " Elene," and 
advanced the theory that the poet Cynewulf 
was a West-Saxon bishop by that name, of the 
late tenth and early eleventh century. Jacob 
Grimm who made the discovery almost simul- 
taneously in Germany, suggested that the poet 
might be a Northumbrian of the eighth century 
and a pupil of Aldhelm. Thus the question of 
the original dialect of the poems was raised at 
the outset. Kemble's position proved untena- 
ble ; the language of the poems, even if not 
originally Northumbrian, preserves forms 
much older than the tenth century. 

The same name was found in the poems of 
" Elene " and of " Crist " in the Exeter book ; 
this brought the number of signed poems to 
three. 

The question arose how many of the other 
poems of the Exeter and Vercelli codices were 
to be assigned to the same author. There was 
a general tendency, as there is to-day, to 
attribute the greater part of these poems to 
Cynewulf, on the basis of general similarities 
of style. 

Dietrich (Z.f. D. A. ix, 193 f.) proved that 
the "Crist" was not a collection of loosely 
connected hymns as printed by Thorpe, but a 
complete poem in three parts upon the Advent 
(11. 1-439), Ascension (11. 440-778), and Second 
Coming of Christ (11. 779-1694). 

In 1857 Leo suggested that the solution of the 
first riddle of the Exeter book was the name 
Cynewulf, in the Northumbrian form Cwene- 
or Coenewulf, thus adding the " Riddles " to 
the three signed poems. 

Dietrich in 1859, after the deciphering of the 
inscription on the Ruthwell Cross, attributed 



the "Dream of the Rood " of the Vercelli book 
to Cynewulf, and acknowledged himself con- 
verted to the Northumbrian theory. The 
" Leyden Riddle," an old Northumbrian 
version of one of the riddles of the Exeter 
book, seemed to give additional evidence for 
the Northumbrian theory. In 1865 Dietrich 
pressed the identification with the Bishop of 
Lindesfarne (*782) which had been wrongly 
attributed to Grimm by Kemble. This identifi- 
cation, although not chronologically impossi- 
ble, is given up ; and no more probable one 
has been suggested. 

ten Brink in his ' History of English Litera- 
ture ' vol. i (1877), embodied the results of this 
first period of investigation conservatively in 
the body of his work and extravagantly in the 
famous "Cynewulf Romance" in the Appendix. 
This work closes the first period of Cynewulf 
criticism. The state of the question was : 

1. The " Riddles " (1-60) had been added to 
the surely Cynewulfian poems. 

2. There was a general tendency to include 
most of the poems of the Exeter and Vercelli 
codices. 

3. Cynewulf's date was set near or after the 
middle of the eighth century. 

4. The Northumbrian theory had gained 
ground. 

5. All early identifications of Cynewulf were 
abandoned. 

Beginning with 1878 we find a number of 
' ' stylistische Untersuchungen ' ' of the separate 
poems. The method was the comparison of 
epithets and half-lines of the poems examined 
with similar epithets and half-lines in the poems 
known or assumed to be by Cynewulf. With 
two exceptions, all these investigations tended 
to prove that any poem examined showed such 
striking similarities in style to the Cynewulfian 
poems that it must be by the same author. 

The exceptions were two papers in the 
second volume of Anglia. One by Charitius 
confirmed the division of the " Guthlac " poem 
after 1. 790, and denied the first part, or A 
(1-790) to Cynewulf. The other by Fritsche, 
proved that "Andreas " showed considerable 
differences in vocabulary from the Cynewulfian 
poems, and stood nearer to "Beowulf" than 
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to them. These are, perhaps, the only results 
based on the stylistic criticism which are likely 
to stand. 

Without delaying over the details of this 
stylistic criticism I shall proceed to Sarrazin's 
' Beowulf-Studien ' (1888), in which he has 
carried the stylistic method to its farthest 
point. According to Sarrazin, not only is 
practically all the poetry of the Exeter and 
Vercelli codices by Cynewulf, but also "Beo- 
wulf." That is considerably over three 
quarters of all the Anglo-Saxon poetry extant. 
Kail (Anglia xii, p. 21) has shown the absurdity 
of Sarrazin's method by applying it successful- 
ly to ' poems, which chronologically cannot 
possibly be by Cynewulf. And McClumpha 
and Merrill (Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. v, p. 164), 
in their concordance of the parallelisms of the 
"Genesis" have shown, by implication, that 
following Sarrazin's method there is no good 
reason for excluding the Csdmon poems from 
the Cynewulfian canon. 

All this sort of investigation has proved little 
more than what might have been learned with- 
out so much pains : that the Anglo-Saxon epi- 
thet, imagery, and style are essentially formal 
and conventional throughout the whole body 
of the poetry, and that it is, in the main, im- 
possible to settle questions of authorship from 
similarities of style in Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

Napier (Z.f.D.A. xxxiii, p. 70 f.) published a 
new acrostic signature which he discovered in 
the Vercelli book, on the page immediately 
following the "Fata Apostolorum." This he 
regarded as the epilogue of the " Fata Aposto- 
lorum," and it seemed certain that a fourth 
must be added to the three poems signed by 
Cynewulf. 

About five years ago the long disputed 
question of the Anglo-Saxon alliterative versi- 
fication was cleared np by Sievers (Beitrage, 
vol. x). This gave a new start to textual criti- 
cism, and by showing that metrical faults in 
the West-Saxon versions could be amended by 
the substitution of Anglian forms, supplied 
much new evidence for the Northumbrian 
origin of the poems. 

The state of the question at the end of this 
second period of criticism may be summed up 
as follows : 

1. A new signature of Cynewulf had been 



found, and apparently a new poem, the "Fata 
Apostolorum," added with certainty to his 
works. 

2. Since nearly every chronologically avail- 
able poem had been attributed to Cynewulf, 
there was a very general scepticism with 
regard to the unsigned poems. In all proba- 
bility a great majority would have agreed in 
attributing the " Phcenix " and " Guthlac B " 
to Cynewulf; many rejected "Andreas; " and 
a respectable minority doubted the Cynewulf- 
ian authorship of the " Riddles," on the basis 
of Trautmann's article in Anglia Am. vi, p. 
158, wherein he offers a new solution for the 
first riddle. 

3. The Northumbrian theory still gained 
ground, largely because of Siever's metrical 
emendations by the substitution of Anglian 
forms ; also by the finding of many traces of 
the Anglian phonology in the West-Saxon 
versions. 

Since Siever's articles, the first and, so far as 
I know, the only serious attempt, to apply 
metrical criteria to the solution of this question 
is that of Cremer.i He denies " Guthlac A " 
and the " Phcenix " to Cynewulf on metrical 
grounds, and "Crist A" and "Andreas," 
chiefly for linguistic reasons. He also at- 
tributes "Guthlac B" to Cynewulf with certain- 
ty. Later I shall consider this important dis- 
sertation somewhat in detail before presenting 
my own work on similar lines. 

Siever's article (Anglia, vol. xiii, 1-25) has 
done much to bring the question within more 
manageable limits. He shows first, that the 
Vercelli signature discovered by Napier is 
probably not the epilogue of the ' ' Fata Aposto- 
lorum," but is rather a cancelled fragment 
copied or inserted into the MS. by mistake. It 
is the epilogue of some lost poem by Cynewulf. 

The spelling Cynewulf with a medial, un- 
accented e, preserved in "Elene" and in 
"Juliana" proves that the signature was 
written after the substitution of e for i in un- 
accented syllables, that is, about or after 750 
A.D. Since the inscription on the Ruthwell 
Cross and the " Leyden Riddle" show unac- 

1 Matthias Cremer: 'Metrische und Sprachliche Unter- 
suchung der altenglischcn Gedichte Andreas, Gu^fliic, Phoe- 
nix, (Elene, Juliana, Crist). Ein Beitrag zur Cynewulffrage.' 
Bonn, 1888. 
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cented i for later e, they are too early to be 
by Cynewulf. Riddle xxiv shows agof {boga 
reversed). When it was written, b for Germ, b 
final must have been possible. That is, the 
riddle must have been written considerably 
before the middle of the eighth century. Other 
evidence is adduced to show that the riddles 
as a whole are too early to be by Cynewulf. 

With the results of these two investigations 
in mind, we may state the present condition of 
the subject. 

1. Some of the poems that have long passed 
for his are certainly not by Cynewulf. And a 
strong presumption is established against any 
poem not actually signed by runes. 

2. The Northumbrian theory is deprived of 
an important argument, through the denying 
to Cynewulf of the Northumbrian versions of 
the "Ruthwell Cross" and the "Leyden 
Riddle." The many supporters of it must fall 
back on what has all along been their surest 
ground : the Anglian peculiarities found in 
the poems, and the even stronger historical 
argument, that during the period of these 
poems Northumbria was a centre of intellectual 
life where such poems were likely to originate, 
while Wessex was still politically and intel- 
lectually undeveloped. 

I had practically finished a complete metri- 
cal comparison of the poems of the Cynewulf 
cycle in ignorance of Cremer's dissertation. 
My independent work lead me to the belief 
that " Guthlac A " and the " Phcenix " could 
not be by Cynewulf; but I was not prepared 
to attribute " Guthlac B " to that poet with the 
same confidence as Cremer. My only import- 
ant difference from him was that I saw no 
reason for doubting that the whole of the 
"Crist" was by Cynewulf. It seemed worth 
while to present my work, first, because few in 
this country have learned the results of 
Cremer's dissertation. In fact, even in Ger- 
many the work has been overlooked in some 
unaccountable way. Possibly owing to a 
general ignorance of or scepticism about 
Anglo-Saxon metrics. Then I felt that by 
confirming Cremer's results in certain cases 
and by revising them in minor points, it might 
be possible to arrive at something like a final 
statement of results, and carry the problem 
well towards a solution. The important thing, 



after all, is to show that metrical criteria may 
be applied successfully to questions of author- 
ship in Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

Cremer conducts his metrical comparison 
under six heads (p. 31) which I shall consider 
separately. 

1. Comparison of the types in the first and 
second half-lines respectively of the different 
poems. This is the most obvious method of 
comparison and the one that on the whole 
gives the most results. 

2. Comparison of the similar types in the 
first and second half-lines (difference). This 
is an attempt to compare the ratios existing in 
the different poems, between similar types in 
the first and second half-lines. It will be seen 
that such ratios will generally be brought out 
and are already implied in comparison. 
Cremer's method of expressing such ratios is 
a singular instance of the misuse of statistics. 
From his percentages of a thousand, he finds 
an expression for the difference between the 
types in the first and second half-lines, and 
then compares these differences instead of the 
ratios, thus : 

"Juliana," A type +94 (94 more in first than 

in second half-line). 
" Crist A," A type —44 (44 less in first than in 

second half-line). 
+94 : — 44 is an alarming ratio against the 
first part of the "Crist"; but the ratios and 
the facts are the following : 
"Juliana" 474 first half to 380, second half= 

about 24 — : 19. 
" Crist A," 388 first half to 432, second half= 

about 19 : 22 — . 
The difference is comparatively insignificant; 
and a ratio of +94 : —44 is wholly misleading 
as to the facts of the case. Cremer's table of 
differences is worth no more than its + and — 
signs. 

3. Comparisons of the subvarieties of types. 
This is an interesting comparison but it brings 
out little or nothing not already included in 
the first comparison, or in the fifth (double al- 
literation). It keeps the comparison clearer 
to consider that a type represents essentially 
the same movement whether in its simpler or 
rarer extended forms. 

4. Comparison of the hypermetric lines 
(Schwellverse)cf. Bright's 'Anglo-Saxon Read- 
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er,' Appendix ii. The usage within the Cyne- 
wulfian poems varies so much that the com- 
parison offers no test of authorship, though 
possibly an indication as to chronology. 

5. Use of double alliteration in the first half- 
line. One of the most important tests. Since 
with only two exceptions the poems show a 
remarkable similarity in its use, it is quite as 
effective and more expeditious to compare the 
total occurrences of double alliteration in the 
separate poems, rather than with Cremer to 
carry the comparison through type by type. 

6. Combinations of the types to form the 
long line. He divides the five types into two 
classes (1) with descending (fallender) rhythm 
or movement (A — D, E), (2) with ascending 
(steigender) rhythm (B, C), and finds the ratio 
of the ascending and the descending types 
which are used to complete a line beginning 
with a given type. The Cynewulfian poems 
show such divergence in this matter, that 
we cannot obtain criteria from them. Thus 
completing : 

Type A (1) a* x |— x " Elene ' ' has 100 descend- 
ing) 356 ascending. 
"Juliana " has 100 descending, 544 ascending. 
" Crist B" *' 100 " 284 

"Guth. A" " 100 " 660 

Evidently we cannot exclude " Gutlac A," 
which while it is farthest removed from the 
Cynewulfian poems, does not differ as much 
from "Juliana" as "Juliana" does from "Crist 
B," unless we make the gratuitous assumption 
that in the three signed poems we have the 
limits of Cynewulf's style. 

The weakness of Cremer's paper is that he 
has made this assumption, and in a mistaken 
desire for cumulative evidence, has drawn in 
many wholly unimportant facts. Cremer's 
results would be more convincing if disen- 
cumbered of half the arguments for them. 

From my independent work and a careful 
consideration of Cremer's dissertation, I have 
come to the conclusion that there are, for this 
problem, two fruitful methods of comparison 
which include the more extended and intricate 
comparisons of Cremer. 

1. Comparison of the similar types in the 
different poems. 

2. a=alliterative letter. 



2. Comparison of the proportion of double 
to single alliteration in the first half-line of the 
different poems. 

In addition, it will be well to note the occur- 
rences of hypermetric lines in the different 
poems. 

Cremer's comparison is wholly mechanical ; 
he does not attempt to state the real signifi- 
cance of the metrical variations he observes. 
I shall try to justify my metrical criteria, and 
show that the differences revealed by the com- 
parison are real differences. This should be 
done in every metrical investigation ; for it is 
possble to perform such curious and incon- 
sequential arithmetic upon any two given 
pieces of text, that they shall appear to be by 
different authors. Metrics and aesthetics must 
go hand in hand in any such investigation. 
Accordingly, I shall try to state the effect of 
greater or smaller numbers of the types in a 
poem. 

The tpyes may be divided roughly into two 
classes. The first including A and B may be 
called for our purposes, in the main, indifferent. 
That is the verse scheme, excepting rare, ex- 
tended subvarieties, is possible in any lan- 
guage ; seven-eighths of such half-lines, are 
made up of dactyls and trochees for the A 
— x(x)|— x, and of anapests and iambs for the 
B (x)x— |(x)— . These half-lines are no more 
irregular than the knittel vers in German, or 
the four stressed metre of the Miracle plays in 
English. 

The second class includes C, especially 
x— l-S-x, D and E. This we may call specifi- 
cally Anglo-Saxon, or possibly West-German- 
ic. The forms are those that could not exist 
except in alliterative verse or in verse strongly 
influenced by it. These types require either 
compound words or words whose stem-form- 
ing syllable receives a strong secondary 
accent. The epic compound in Anglo-Saxon 
finds its natural place in these types. The 
presence or absence of these types in a poem 
determines very largely its specifically epic 
character, so far as use of figures goes, or the 
contrary. Without insisting that the number 
of D and E types is an absolute arithmetical 
expression of the epic coloring of a poem, the 
general principle remains true, that a small 
number of these types indicates a relatively 
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smaller use of those epic and metaphorical 
compounds which are most characteristic of 
Anglo-Saxon poetic style. This statement is 
confirmed by the fact that "Beowulf, " admitted- 
ly the model for Anglo-Saxon epic verse, has 
about one and three quarter times as many of 
the D and E types in the second half-line as 
any other poem I have examined. 

From the point of view of verse mechanics 
the D and E types are to be separated from the 
other three as slow or heavy types. When 
there is a small number of them the verse is 
more facile and lyric, as in the "Phcenix." 
Compare these lines from "Beowulf" : 
54a leof leodcyning D. 55* J r olcum gefrlege A. 
93a wlite-beorhtne wang E. 122b and on rcsste 

genam B. 
24b lof-dadum sceal E. 23b ponne wig cume C. 

It will be felt that the movement of the D and 
E types is heavier and slower than that of the 
other three, though the latter in every case 
have the greater number of syllables. This 
halting effect is due, of course, to the frequent 
juxtaposition of two main stresses in D and to 
the strong secondary accent in both. I do not 
mean to say that there are not occasional 
light D and E types as there are heavy A 
types, but in general the former are slow or 
heavy types and have a great part in giving to 
Anglo-Saxon verse its ponderous movement. 
The impossibility of reproducing many of them 
is what makes the modern English alliterative 
line inadequate to represent the movement of 
Anglo-Saxon verse. 

The D and E types, first as bearers of the 
epic compound, and second as tending to give 
a heavy movement to the verse, are most im- 
portant in my comparison of the poems. 

A second and perfectly obvious criterion is 
the relative frequence of double alliteration in 
the first half-line. This hardly requires detail- 
ed proof. The effect of greater use of double 
alliteration is first to enrich and adorn the 
verse, and second to strengthen the first half- 
line metrically and emphasize it as against the 
second half-line. The effect of this larger use 
of alliteration may be compared roughly to 
the effect of frequent interior rime in the long 
line of the ballad metre. 

The method of comparison is as follows. 
The three signed poems, "Juliana," " Elene," 



and " Christ B " (the part containing the runic 
signature), are the centre (the Vercelli frag- 
ment is so short that it is not available for our 
purpose). Only those divergencies are valid 
for criteria of authorship, which are consider- 
ably greater than the differences shown in the 
same case among the Cynewulfian poems. 
The practical working of this is that in general 
only differences of % or over are observed. 
The D and E types will be counted together, 
for reasons already explained and for the 
additional reason that they are so nearly 
related metrically. One scheme falls into the 
other by the mere transposition of the feet : D» 
-|-^xE,-ikx|^ Then too the sum D-fE 
remains about the same for Cynewulf, though 
the ratio changes. The method is that of ex- 
clusion. I do not hope to set up fast limits and 
unfailing criteria for Cynewulfs metrical style. 
The work will show that certain poems cannot 
be by Cynewulf. On the positive side nothing 
more can be shown than that a poem may be 
by Cynewulf. Fortunately the number of such 
doubtful poems is small ; and the work covers 
the ground, on the whole, satisfactorily. 

The investigation has included those poems 
which being within the cycle are sufficiently 
long to admit of the application of metrical 
tests, based on a sufficiently large number of 
instances. This excludes the shorter poems 
especially those which have been divided as 
the "Sea-farer." Accordingly the work has 
covered, beside the three signed poems, the 
remaining two parts of the " Crist," " Guthlac 
A," "Guthlac B," the "Phoenix" and "An- 
dreas." I have added the figures from " Beo- 
wulf," taken from Sievers {Beitrage, vol. x) 
for the purpose of comparison. 

The figures for " Elene " and "Andreas " in 
the table are taken from Cremer's disserta- 
tion. 3 I had scanned five hundred lines of 
each, enough for a fairly accurate comparison, 

3 I have noticed only two mistakes in Cremer's table (p. 
34). "GuthB" first half D. 151 (102) should of course be 
181 (102), probably a misprint. "Crist A" first half B and 
D the figures B (140) and D (154) are certainly wrong. The 
mistake is unaccountable unless in transcribing he has trans- 
posed these figures mechanically as seems probable. My own 
scansion gives B (151), D (134). Of course this mistake 
makes the percentages wrong and the whole of the figures for 
"Crist A" untrustworthy. Excepting these mechanical 
mistakes, my scansion agrees with his very closely. Surpris- 
ingly so, considering the intricacy of the metrical system. 
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before learning of his work. I am glad to 
relieve myself of further mechanical work by 
accepting his figures which are undoubtedly 
correct enough. All the other figures are 
from my own scansion. The figures in paren- 
theses denote actual occurrence, those to the 
left the reduction to terms of a thousand, for 
purposes of comparison. It has seemed best 



to present all the figures in one table ; includ- 
ing double alliteration, occurrence of types, 
and hypermetric lines. Numbers which are 
important for the comparison are printed in 
heavy-faced type. The three signed poems 
are marked off from the rest by heavy per- 
pendicular lines. 



Beo. 
Double 

Alliteration. 497(1535) 



55i(i7oi) 
94( 293) 
i62( 501) 

I47( 454) 
4o( 126) 



) Hypermetric , , 
> \ Lines. 4(12) 



362(111 

233( 721) 

i82( 564) 

110( 342) 

108( 334) 



Jul. Elene Cr. hi. 
437(319) 435(512) 438(401) 

472(345) 426(562) 424(388) 
141(103) 153(202) 178(160) 
197(144) 193(255) i47(i35) 
150(110) 160(211) 136(125) 
39( 28) 5 6( 71) 76( 70) 

i3( 7i) 4o( 37) 



383(280) 357(471) 427(390) 

298(218) 305(403) 243(223) 

201(149) i9 6 ( 2 59) i 6 3(i5o) 

54( 40) 76(101) 5i( 47) 

5 8( 43) 46( 61)74(68) 



Cr. 11. Cr. 1. Guth.A Guth.B Phcen. Andr. 

482(163) 485(211) 558(419) 479(272) 611(413) 532(915) 

377(128) 429(187) 573(45i) 414(233) 486(329) 433(748) 
200( 68) i 9 o( 83) 81( 64) i6o( 90) 167(111) 131(225) 
221( 75) i 6 3( 71) 183(144) i6o( 90) i42( 96) 202(348) 
i 53 ( 52) i88( 82) 86( 68) 179(101) 158(107) 176(306) 
44( 15) 2 7( 12) 38( 30) 65( 37) 47( 32) 45( 74) 



3( 1) 



38( 30) ig( 11) 3( 2) 6( 10) 



448(152) 423(184) 391(307) 34i(i95) 449(304) 415(736) 

2 5 6 ( 87) 319(139) 262(207) 319(183) 285(194) 216(373) 

i68( 57) i56( 68) 250(i97) i6 4 ( 94) 183(124) 198(340) 

5 6( 19) 6 4 ( 28) 32( 25) 76( 43) 37( 25) 96(166) 

6 7 ( 23) 3 6( 16) 29( 21) 82( 46) 41( 28) 53( 92) 



" Beowulf " and the remaining poems. 

1. "Beowulf," in the first half-line shows a 
much smaller use of the B type than any other 
poem except " Guthlac A " : %. to %. 

2. Second half-line. The sum of D and E is 
from i]4 to 3 times larger than in any other 
poem. The significance of this in regard to 
epic style has been already pointed out. 

The Signed poems "Juliana," "Elene," 
" Crist hi." 

1. First half-line. C, " Crist iii." shows only 
about % as many as the other two. 147 to 193, 
197. 

2. Second half-line B, "Crist iii." has only 
about 4/5 as many as the others 243 to 305,298. 

3. C, "Crist iii." has a little more than 4/5 
the numbers for the others 163 to 196, 201. 

All the differences except the first are com- 
paratively slight ; and the sum of the D and E 
types is about the same for all the poems. We 
should not expect a poet to repeat himself ex- 
actly in the use of metre ; and the existing 
differences are, in addition, due to difference 
of time of composition. Sievers (Beitrage, 
vol. xii, 455) has pointed out that on the basis 
of the use of hypermetric lines the Cynewul- 



fian poems fall into three classes ; "Juliana" 
has none, "Elene" 17, and "Crist iii." 37. 
This undoubtedly points to different periods 
of composition. Probably, though by no means 
certainly, the poems containing a considerable 
number of hypermetric lines are later. 

Guthlac A and Cynewulf. 

First half-line. 1. Double alliteration is % 
more frequent 558 to 438. 

2. A. is over T / 5 greater than the largest 
number shown for Cynewulf and % greater 
than the smallest number. 573 to 472 "Juli- 
ana," 424 "Crist iii." No poem but "Beo- 
wulf" approaches this figure. 

3. B is only % the smallest number shown 
for Cynewulf and less than half the largest 
number. 81 to 141 "Juliana," 178 "Crist iii." 

4. The sum of D and E is only % the 
smallest number shown for Cynewulf. 124 to 
189 "Juliana." 

5. Second half-line. C is % greater than the 
largest number for Cynewulf and }£ greater 
than the smallest 250 to 201 "Juliana," 163 
" Crist iii." 

6. The sum of D and E is only a little over 
half the smallest number for Cynewulf 61 to 
112 "Juliana." 
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It is plain, I think, that with Charitius " Guth- 
lac A " must be excluded from the Cynewul- 
fian poems, the stylistic critics Leftvre (Anglia 
vol. vi) and Sarrazin to the contrary. 

It is possibly earlier than Cynewulf ; for the 
poet appeals to his audience as contem- 
poraries of the events described. Now these 
events, in part historical, took place from 698 
to 714. Cynewulf wrote after 750. It is not 
probable, though perhaps possible, that half a 
century after the acts described the poet 
should speak as follows : 

724. Hwczt! we pissa wundra gewitan sindon 
eall pas geeodon in ussera 
tida timan. 
ussera tida timan can hardly point back 

more than one generation. Compare the 

statement in " Guthlac B." 

850. its secgad bee, 

hu Gudlac weard purh Codes willan 
eadig on Engle. 

jEsthetically the first part of the " Guthlac " 
has been judged inferior to the second. The 
metrical differences will show that they can- 
not be by the same author. 

"Guthlac B" and Cynewulf. 

There is only one difference of any note. 
Second half-line. The sum D and E is X 
greater than the largest number for Cynewulf, 
and over )/$ greater than the smallest number, 
158 to 125 " Crist iii." 112 "Juliana." 

There is not sufficient ground for excluding 
"Guthlac B" from the Cynewulfian poems. 
On the other hand, there is nothing that 
amounts to convincing proof of its Cynewulf- 
ian authorship. Perhaps no Anglo-Saxon 
poem has been so carefully sifted for style and 
language, with reference to the Cynewulf 
question. All four of those who have gone 
through with it, Charitius, Lefevre, Sarrazin 
and Cremer, unite in attributing it to Cyne- 
wulf; and it is noticeable that so thorough a 
sifting has brought to light no such linguistic 
difference from Cynewulf as have been shown, 
for instance, in the " Phcenix " and in "An- 
dreas." In view of the absence of evidence 
against it, I am inclined to attribute the poem 
provisionally, and with little certainty to 
Cynewulf. It is a tempting hypothesis, that 



the Vercelli fragment may be the epilogue to 
the unfinished poem " Guthlac B." The com- 
piler of the Vercelli book certainly was in- 
terested in the Guthlac legend, for there is in 
the MS. a fragment of the Anglo-Saxon prose 
version of the life of that saint. This view is 
among the possibilities ; and though entirely 
unproved, it has the merit of appeasing that 
desire of docketing unclassed things, which 
we all yield to occasionally. 

It is quite needless to show in detail the 
differences between " Guthlac A" and " Guth- 
lac B," as they are implied in the comparison 
with Cynewulf. A glance at the figures for 
A, B, D and E in the first half-line, and at C, 
D and E in the second half-line, shows the 
great divergencies between the poems. They 
cannot be by the same author. " Guth. A" is 
quite unique in the large use of the A tpye in 
the first half-line, and in the remarkably small 
use of the D and E types in both half-lines. 

The Phcenix and Cvnewulf. 

There are for our purposes only two note- 
worthy differences, but they are very signifi- 
cant. 

1. Second half-line. The sum of the D and 
E types is only % the smallest number for 
Cynewulf, and only 3/ 5 the greatest number. 
78 to 112 "Juliana," 125 " Crist iii." 

2. Double alliteration is nearly }i greater 
than is the case in Cynewulf, 611 to 438. 

This latter difference alone is quite enough 
to forbid the attributing of the " Phcenix " to 
Cynewulf. No Anglo-Saxon poem to my 
knowledge, shows so large a use of double al- 
literation. The only poems that approach it 
are "Guthlac A" which is surely not, and 
"Andreas" which is probably not Cynewulfian. 

The elimitation of the slow or heavy types in 
the second half-line makes the movement more 
facile and swift, and affords an easier transition 
between the long lines than is usual in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry ; the verse gives a less disjointed 
effect than is often found. In no other Anglo- 
Saxon poem is the verse so smooth and almost 
lyric in its movement. The increase of double 
alliteration strengthens the first as against the 
second half-line ; for alliteration always means 
strong stress. In all the poetry the first half- 
line tends to be stronger and fuller than the 
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second, in spite of the fact that the second 
bears the chief alliterating stress ; but in the 
" Phcenix " we find a great exaggeration of 
the usual condition. The first half-line is 
strengthened by the increased use of double 
alliteration while the second is made light by 
the partial elimination of the D and E types. 

Certain linguistic facts, which strengthen the 
argument have been observed by Sievers and 
by Cremer (p. 44). The Cynewulfian poems 
show only the umlauted plural/^ to fot, while 
the "Phcenix" shows the plurals fotas and 
todas. Q-l.^xv-fealwe fotas. 4o7 b tod as idgeQ). 
Also gl<zd is probable metrically short in 
Cynewulf, cf. "Crist" 1287b glade blissidS, 
while in the " Phcenix " glad is long, cf. 92a 
glcedum gimme, 593a in pam gladan ham, also 
289 s , 303a. 

Gabler (Anglia, vol. iii) has tried to prove 
that the "Phcenix" is by Cynewulf. His 
method is the stylistic one. The paper offers 
much of interest with regard to the style of the 
poem and its relations to its source, but with 
reference to the authorship of the poem its 
purely negative testimony cannot stand against 
the positive testimony of the metre. 

We need, I think, have no hesitation in 
denying the "Phcenix" to Cynewulf. The 
interesting point of this conclusion is, that 
there must have been contemporary, or nearly 
so, with Cynewulf, another poet of equal or 
greater skill than he, the author of the " Phce- 
nix," the most artistic poem in the Anglo- 
Saxon language. 

"Andreas" and the Cynewulfian poems, 

show few differences in metre. 

i. Double alliteration in the first half-line is 
about }i more frequent than for Cynewulf; 
532 to 438. 

2. The sum of the D and E types in the 
second half-line is J / 5 greater than the largest 
number for Cynewulf and l / % greater than the 
smallest; 14910125 "Crist iii," 112 "Juliana." 

The metrical comparison is wholly inde- 
cisive, but it adds a little to the testimony 
adduced by Fritsche against the Cynewulfian 
authorship of that poem. It is interesting to 
note that as Fritsche's linguistic and stylistic 
investigations led him to believe that "An- 
dreas "stands in a nearer relation to "Beo- 



wulf" than to the Cynewulf cycle; so the 
differences in metre, too, are in the direction of 
the use in "Beowulf." After all deductions, 
on account of Ramhorst's dissertation, have 
been made from Fritsche's arguments, a con- 
siderable weight of evidence rests against 
the Cynewulfian authorship of "Andreas." 
We may say that there seems to be no good 
reason for ascribing the poem to that author. 
Crist i and ii, and Cynewulf. 

Here I must take up Cremer's argument 
somewhat in detail. Cremer's division of the 
poem into two parts at line 778 is purely arbi- 
trary, and is an unwarranted anticipation of 
the division he wishes to make into Cynewulf- 
ian and non-Cynewulfian parts. The triple 
division by Dietrich {Z./.D.A., vol. ix, 193) 
has long been accepted and is still the best. 
It is borne out both by the content and ex- 
ternal features of the poem. Lines 1-489 form 
a series of rather loosely connected hymns, 
each introduced by the expletive Ed la. Their 
subject is the nativity of Christ. At line 489 
the series comes to a close and is capped with 
an "Amen." Lines 490-778 give a more con- 
nected account of the ascension. With line 
779 the subject changes to the second coming 
and the last judgment. The runic acrostic 
near the beginning of the third section divides 
it from the rest. The third section is marked 
formally, by the free use of the hypermetric 
line which is practically wanting in the first 
two parts, internally, by more poetical diction 
and greater power. In spite of the disparag- 
ing criticism of Thorpe, the treatment of the 
Day of Judgment compares favorably with 
anything in Cynewulf. 

Dietrich attributes the whole poem to Cyne- 
wulf, but at different periods. Sievers {Beit- 
rage, vol. xii, 455) sees that the different use of 
the hypermetric line points to different periods 
of authorship ; but sees a contradiction to this 
in the fact that the runic signature is inserted 
in the body of the poem, instead of near the 
end according to Cynewulf's use in every other 
instance. He offers no explanation of the 
difficulty. 

Cremer's interpretation of the placing of the 
runes at the beginning of " Crist iii." is as 
follows : supposing the poet to have finished 
an incomplete poem begun by another, — 
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(p. 48) "Es hat nur sinn, wenn ein verfasser 
sich am schlusse oder gleich ira anfange seines 
werkes nennt, den namen aber mitten hinein 
zu stellen ist beispiellos. Mich dunkt dass 
Cy. seinen namen zu anfang des dritten teiles 
gesetzt hat, um dadurch klar und deutlich zu 
sagen, hier beginnt mein werk, was folgt ist 
mein eigentum, was vorangeht hat einen an- 
deren dichter zum verfasser." 

This is plausible, but there is near to hand a 
more natural explanation of the position of the 
runes. In every other instance the runic 
acrostic is found in a somewhat formal epi- 
logue in which the poet speaks in his own 
person. The name of the author comes natu- 
rally in these subjective passages. Now there 
is no such epilogue to "Crist." Possibly the 
author felt that after the glowing description 
of the joys of paradise, with which the poem 
closes, any words in his own person would be 
an impertinent and inartistic intrusion. Be 
that as it may, the fact that there was no epi- 
logue took away any particular reason for 
inserting the runes at the end of the poem. 
They might be inserted either in a subjective 
passage in the body of the poem, if there were 
one, or where it might please the caprice or 
the convenience of the poet to put them. As 
a matter of fact the poet introduces the first 
person occasionally before and after the runes 
in the first part of "Crist iii," though rather 
incidentally and not at all as in the three epi- 
logues. This may, perhaps, explain the ap- 
parent exception which has troubled Sievers 
and Cremer. Possibly the position of the 
runes was merely a matter of convenience in 
" Crist " ; but there is hardly any other passage 
than the one in which they are found, where 
the author speaks in his own person. In any 
event the absence of them from the end of the 
poem is explained satisfactorily by the absence 
of an epilogue ; and their present position 
cannot be shown to have any significance with 
reference to the authorship of the parts of the 
poem. 

Having met the first and most formidable of 
Cremer's arguments, the second may be 
treated briefly. Cremer notices slight metrical 
differences between " Crist i. and ii." (A) and 
Cynewulf, but prefers to rest his case upon 
a single linguistic difference which I shall 
examine shortly. 



My own comparison of " Crist i. and ii." and 
Cynewulf follows : 

1. First half-line. The figures for double 
alliteration are slightly larger; less than y%, 
485 to 438. The number agrees closely with 
that for "Guthlac B." 

2. " Crist ii." shows only about 4/5 as many 
of the A type as in "Juliana," the largest 
number for Cynewulf, but more than 9/io as 
many as in "Crist iii." and "Elene": 377 to 
472 "Juliana," 424 " Crist iii." 

3. "Crist ii." has % more of the B type than 
the smallest number, but only 1/9 more than 
the largest number. 200 to 141 "Juliana," 178 
"Crist iii." " Crist i." 190 differs slightly less. 

4. " Crist ii." has % more of the C type than 
the smallest number for Cynewulf but only % 
more than the largest number. 221 to 147 
" Crist iii.," 197 "Juliana." 

5. The unusually large number of the D type 
in the first half is compensated for by the small 
number of the E type, so that the sum remains 
very near that for Cynewulf 215 " Crist i.," to 
212 " Crist iii." 

6. In the second half-line " Crist ii." shows 
X more of the A type than the smallest and 
only 1/=° more than the largest number for 
Cynewulf 448 to 357 " Elene," 427 "Crist iii." 

These comparisons have been made not 
because they are of any great importance, but 
because it seemed desirable to show in detail 
how little the existing differences could indi- 
cate difference of authorship. It will be noted 
that " Crist i." stands very close to the Cyne- 
wulfian poems, and that "Christ ii." never 
shows differences enough from these poems 
taken together, to exclude it from the same 
authorship with them. "Crist ii." shows 
differences only where the Cynewulfian poems 
show a tendency to differ among themselves. 
The differences are referable to the different 
periods of composition indicated by the varying 
use of hypermetric lines. 

This is partially a work of supererogation ; for 
Cremer, the only one who has questioned the 
Cynewulfian authorship of the whole " Crist," 
admits that the metre is indecisive in the 
matter, and rests his argument upon the follow- 
ing test : in Cynewulf the dative of ham is 
always ham, while in "Crist" 1. 293, we find 
a dative hame assured by the metre^/o 
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heofonhame. He admits that the regular 
dative ham is found, and assured metrically 
twice for this isolated instance of hdme. With- 
out taking this criterion too seriously, I would 
merely call attention to the fact that Cremer 
has himself pointed out two inconsistencies of 
Cynewulf in the use of declensions only four 
pages before that in which he bases an 
argument on one such variation (p. 43) ; dtzg 
has its gp. both after the strong declension 
daga, and the weak declension dagena. The 
ace. of onyn is formed both after the i and 
a declensions, " Elene " 349, onsion mine, 
" Crist " 796, fore onyneA With these facts in 
view we are hardly prepared, I think, to deny 
" Crist i. and ii." to Cynewulf because beside 
the regular form, this portion of the poem 
contains one dative not found in the Cyne- 
wulfian poems. Cynewulf allowed himself 
some liberty with his genitives and accusatives, 
why not also with his datives ? 

The fact that the three divisions of the poem 
stand in definite relations to each other, in the 
development of the story, their juxtaposition in 
the manuscript, and their striking similarity in 
metre to "Crist iii " and the other Cynewulf- 
ian poems, must outweigh a single linguistic 
difference. There is no good reason for 
doubting that the three parts of the "Crist" 
are by Cynewulf. 

It may be well in summing up to state the 
bearing of Sievers' recent investigation, upon 
the Cynewulf question in general. 

With the denial of the " Riddles " to Cyne- 
wulf, vanishes all tangible proof of his activity 
in secular literature, and with it the romantic 
story of his wandering, gleeman youth and 
early manhood. If we give full credence to 
the rhetorical and occasionally obscure epi- 
logue of " Elene," we must admit that he had 
been a layman and had had experience of 
courtly life. But this is only to say that he had 
not been brought up from the first for the 
church, and does not imply that he had led a 
secular life for any considerable time. Much 
of this epilogue does not give the impression 
of autobiography at all. Many of the details 
may be wholly typical and general. At all 

4 Such variations are of course much less radical than that 
between the umlauted and unumlauted plurals, fet, fotas, 
noticed between Cynewulf and the " Phcenix. 1 ' 



events till the interpretation of the epilogue is 
more certain, its biographical value is neces- 
sarily slight. If Cynewulf was probably in 
orders nearly all his life, the identification with 
the Bishop of Lindesfarne, installed 740 died 
783, becomes again possible. The dates of 
this Bishop are a little early ; and the identfi- 
cation can only be tentative and very slightly 
probable. 

The results with regard to the poems ex- 
amined may be summed up as follows : 

The following poems are certainly by Cyne- 
wulf, and according to their number of hyper- 
metric lines they fall into three groups : 1. 
"Juliana "and " Crist i. " ; 2. " Crist ii." and 
"Elene"; 3. "Crist iii." and the Vercelli 
fragment. I, of course, do not mean to make 
any assertion as to. their chronological order 
by this grouping. In our present knowledge, 
or rather lack of knowledge, of the poet and 
of poetic methods among the Anglo-Saxons, 
such a chronological ordering must be too 
largely subjective to be of much value. 

There is no strong reason for excluding 
" Guthlac B" from the Cynewulfian poems; 
on the other hand the evidence in its favor is 
not wholly convincing. If it be admitted pro- 
visionally, it would fall into the third or " Crist 
iii." group. 

"Guthlac A" is certainly not by Cynewulf 
and as certainly not by the author of " Guthlac 
B." Its metrical use appears quite unique. 

The "Phoenix" is not Cynewulfian. It is 
unique in its use of double alliteration. 

The metre is not decisive as to the author- 
ship of " Andreas "; but it adds a little to the 
strong evidence adduced by Fritsche for the 
non-Cynewulfian authorship of this poem. In 
style and metre "Andreas" is related rather 
to the secular epic, "Beowulf," than to the 
ecclesiastical legend as "Elene." 

It were hardly necessary to prove that 
" Beowulf" is not by Cynewulf; but if there be 
a lingering believer, except Sarrazin, in Sarra- 
zin's theory, the metrical comparison will 
show him that the poems stand far apart. 

This investigation has embraced every poem 
of the cycle of sufficient length to warrant the 
application of metrical tests. 

With the statements made above, none of 
them new, but some, perhaps for the first time 
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sufficiently established, we may consider the 
Cynewulf problem to be much nearer than 
before to a solution. 

Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



DIE ETYMOLOGIE VON pflegen. 

Uber die Etymologie des Wortes pflegen sind 
bereits vielfache Hypothesen aufgestellt wor- 
den, welche jedoch bisher zu keinem befriedi- 
gendem Resultat gefiihrt haben. Die gegen- 
wartige Abhandlung ist ein Versuch, etwas 
zur Losung dieser Frage beizutragen. Schade 
halt, durch den Anlaut veranlasst, das Wort 
fur ein aus der Fremde eingefuhrtes und leitet- 
es vom lat. plicare ab. Dieselbe Ansicht wird 
in Grimm's Worterbuch vertreten. Jedoch 
lasst sich dagegen geltend machen, dass sich 
das Wort in sammtlichen germanischen Dia- 
lecten findet, dass der Bedeutungsiibergang 
von 'falten' zum Begriff des ahd. Wortes 
phlegan ' verantvvortlich sein ' einerseits, wie 
auch zu dem von ' rascher Bewegung, Kampf,' 
was das ags. plege bedeutet, andererseits, 
aller Vermittelung entbehrt und dass in keiner 
der romanischen Sprachen das aus lat. plicare 
entstandene Wort in einer auch nur ahnlichen 
Bedeutung vorkommt. Ferner diirften sich 
Zweifel erheben lassen gegen die Urspriing- 
lichkeit der schwachen Conjugation, welche, 
als einem Lehnwort zukommend, noch in 
Grimm's 'Worterbuch' behauptet wird.obwohl 
die friihesten uns erhaltenen Formen im Ahd. 
der starken Conjugation angehoren. Graff 
('Ahd. Spr.' ixl , 356) denkt an griech. irpaedm 
und fragt, ob das Wort wohl damit zusammen- 
zubringen sei. Der Anlaut stimmt jedoch 
nicht, denn griech. n wiirde ein got. f ver- 
langen. 

In dem von Wackernagel vorgeschlagenen 
li\iicm,li\eq>apov wiirde allerdings der Anlaut 
passen, aber die Labialen it, q> machen Schwie- 
rigkeiten, ganz abgesehen davon, dass in 
Bezug auf den Sinn diese Worter auch nicht 
die geringste Beziehung zur germanischen 
Wortfamilie erkennen lassen. 

Endlich sei noch kurz erwahnt der Aufsatz 
von Scherer iiber ' pflegen ' {Zschr. f. d. Alt. 
und Lilt, xxii, 322 ff.). Scherer nimmt fur das 
asl. plesati 'taugen' anstatt s ein urspriing- 



liches k an und kommt so auf die Wurzel plak, 
welche in der german. Wurzel plag erhalten 
und vielleicht identisch mit der dem lat. pla- 
cer e zu Grunde liegenden Wurzel ware. Doch 
auch hier stossen wir uns an das anlautende/, 
fur welches man im got. und ndd. ein /erwar- 
ten sollte. Scherer meint jedoch, diese Un- 
regelmassigkeit ware gewiss nur scheinbar, da 
der Anlaut urspriinglich sph gewesen sein 
wiirde, welches dann zu sp wurde. Dieses 
anlautende sp erkennt er in dem ahd. und 
mhd. spulgen wieder, das unmoglich von 
pflegen zu trennen ware ; fur dieses hatte man 
also die Wurzel sprak anzusetzen. Dagegen 
scheint es mir unmoglich, beide Worter pfleg- 
en und spulgen zusammenzustellen, bevor nicht 
die Etymologie von spulgen aufgeklart ist und 
mich eines besseren belehrt hat. Auch ware 
es sicher hochst sonderbar, wenn urspriinglich 
anlautendes s sich weder im slav. noch im lat. 
erhalten hatte und in den germ. Dialecten nur 
in einem einzigen worte auftrate, und noch 
dazu in dem, mit welchem die jungste Bedeu- 
tung des wortes pflegen verkniipft ist. Gibt 
man aber das anlautende sp nicht zu, so fallen 
die iibrigen Beziehungen, welche Scherer fur 
pflegen in Anspruch nimmt, von selbst weg. 

Nachdem im Vorstehenden die bisher auf- 
gestellten Theorien kurz besprochen worden 
sind, soil nun versucht werden, eine andere 
Losung, welche den Formen und Bedeutung- 
en des Wortes in den verschiedenen Sprachen 
Rechnung tragt, zu finden. 

Die ahd. Form phlegan, wie auch die ags. 
Formen plega,plegian weisen auf eine germ, 
wurzel plag. Es stellt sich nun zuniichst die 
Frage, ob nicht eine idg. Wurzel bezeugt ist, 
welche in Bezug auf Form und Bedeutung 
derselben entspricht. Wir kennen nun in der 
Tat eine idg. Wurzel bharg, auch bargh, 
welche je nach ihrem Ursprung verschiedene 
Bedeutungen hatte. Fur die gegenwartige 
Untersuchung scheint die V bhar-g, bar-gh, 
' reissen, brechen,' welche sich von y/ bhar 
' ferire ' nebst Suffix g oder g h ableitet, von 
Wichtigkeit zu sein. Von j/ bargh stammen 
gr. fipaxvi, lat. brehvis, brevis, got. praggan 
'drangen,' asl. briizii 'schnell ' ; von -\/ bharg, 
lat. fr anger e , got. brikan. nhd. brechen. (Uber 
den Wechsel zwischen Media und Media aspi- 
rata vgl. Brugmann, Grdr. d. vgl. Gr. d. idg. 
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